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VACATIONS 


“Vacations liberally granted are as ‘Bread cast upon the waters.’ They are 
not only restful but inspiring. After one of respectable length, the individual 
returns to work with a joy and enthusiasm that is not only of life giving benefit 
to her, but rebounds in multiples to the institution for which she works. Every 
librarian should be granted four weeks’ vacation, with full pay. 

“In small libraries, where the income is very small, a vacation should be 
given even if you have to close the library for two weeks or a month. But 
the board members themselves might take their turn in filling her place. I 
believe such an intimacy between library and trustee would be a very con- 
vincing proof of vacation needs. Don’t forget that all work and no play makes 
anyone dull. These librarians need vacations with full pay. If they had not 
their salary at this time, it might prohibit a much needed absence from town. 
A liberal policy on the part of the board towards its staff can only result in 
good returns to the library.”* 

There is an apparent lack of thought and action on this subject on the 
part of the Library Boards of Wisconsin. The library reports show it. 


*From a report of the Iowa Library Commission in Public Libraries, July, 1917. 
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A Message to Library Trustees. It is 
generally understood that the purpose of 
Library Meetings is for exchange of ideas 
between librarians and others, and to re- 
ceive instruction how to best carry on 
the work of the librarian for the com- 
munity she serves; in fact to make her 
more efficient in her work and of more 
value to her community. 


In talking with library workers, I find 
that in some towns the Library Boards 
do not pay the expenses of the librarian 
to the mcetings, nor furnish a substitute 
during her absence. 


Since the purpose of these gatherings 
is to better equip the librarian to carry 
on her work to the best public advantage, 
to render to the community the best pos- 
sible service, and the community re- 
ceives the direct benefit derived from 
these meetings, it seems to me, that the 
Library Boards should be very willing to 
provide a substitute, and to defray the 
librarian’s expenses incident to these 
meetings. , 


I consider it the duty of the Board to 
render through the librarian the best pos- 
sible service to the public; but this can 
be done only by the librarian and mem- 
bers of the Board keeping in touch with 
the practices of other communities and 
by using their own good judgment and 
applying business methods to the man- 
agement of the library affairs. 


G. A. Kortsch, 


President Alexandria (Minn.) Library 
Board. 


(Quoted from Minn. Library Commis- 
sion Library Notes and News, Sept., 1918). 
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Closing Libraries on Holidays. Are you 
closing the library on holidays when 
many people are free to make use of it 
and enjoy it? This is a question of pub- 
lic service not of library convenience. 
A Louisville, Kenutcky, citizens says, “I 
believe this holiday closing custom has 
reached a point that borders on the 
ludicrous. When a business man finds 
he is falling behind he knows that the 
only thing that will save him from go- 
ing into the hands of a receiver is to 
go out and get more customers. At any 
rate, he doesn’t shut up shop and ex- 
pect to catch up that way.” Is your li- 
brary schedule planned to catch the 
crowds? 





Dramatizing state service. In March 
the staff of the Traveling Library De- 
partment essayed the presentation of two 
plays, written by Miss Reely, to portray 
their daily work. The success of their 
efforts was a tribute not only to the real 
feeling and dramatic power of Miss 
Reely’s writing, but also a recognition 
of the quietly convincing work of the 
actors who lived before the audience 
their daily service to the people. We 
are printing in this issue the first of 
these two plays, together with Miss 
Gale’s review. 





W. L. A. The Executive Board has 
appointed as president Miss Harriet C. 
Long, to succeed Miss Van Eman who 
has removed from the state. As we 
stated editorially last month we bespeak 
for the Board—the officers of your As- 
sociation—your ready assistance in the 
plans they are making for the Fond du 
Lac meeting. 





THE TOWN LIBRARY—AN INDEX OF CIVIC LIFE 


By W. C. Nason, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 


No recent movement for the extension 
of popular education and culture is more 
noteworthy, or gives more promise of 
far reaching results than that of the 
building of libraries in towns and small 
cities. Where libraries have not been 
built the traveling library has brought 


its instructive influence. 

It is doubtful if town libraries have 
measured up to their opportunities for 
spreading) knowledge and imparting cul- 
ture. It is not only that libraries are 
sometimes cloistered, that their influence 
is restricted to book knowledge, heai- 
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tatingly imparted from within their four 
walls. Other favorable possibilities for 
good are often neglected. 

One is that of making art a more po- 
tent elevating force in the lives of the 
people, in helping them to recognize 
beauty and appreciate it, in giving to 
commonplace existence that inspiration 
and uplift that only beautifu] things en- 
gender. 

Some town libraries are becoming the 
centers for traveling art exhibits, as in 
Illinois. In this way even rural com: 
munities are influenced. Some small] 
town libraries have permanent galleries 
of painting and sculpture which are kept 
open to the people at all times. 

Nearly every library has a section of 
books devoted to beautification and art. 
Often, however, the teachings of its books 
are negatived by the example of the li- 
brary itself. Housed in a plain or severe 
building, restrained and shut in by larger 
structures, its severeness unrelieved by 
the influence of lawns and trees, per: 
haps on a side street with inferior ap- 
proaches,—who has not seen this pic- 
ture? What influence towards beauty 
and refinement does such a library sug: 
gest? 

Is it that words are more important 
than objects in conveying impressions? 
The motion picture has taught us the 
wonderful influence achieved by pictur: 
ing the object. The object itself is more 
suggestive. 

It would be well if every town had a 
civic center of which the library were 
a cornerstone. Grouping such public 
buildings as the court house, the town 
hall, the post office, the library, the 
church, the community house, about a 
common center makes for convenience 
and efficient administration, evolves har- 
mony, order, and beauty, emphasizes 
dignity and true worth, and stimulates 
civic pride. 

The building should not be constricted 
as to space. As the word education 
signifies to lead out there should be no 
suggestion of constraint, but rather one 
of openness, liberation, emancipation. 

The library should be conveniently 
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and centrally located, having easy trans- 
portation facilities for all and should 
have approaches that tempt one to enter. 
The building itself should be of attrac- 
tive design and appealing to the eye, a 
worthy example for public buildings and 
private residences. 

Situated in the spacious open, ap- 
proached by inviting walks and drives, 
relieved by smooth green lawns, softened 
with foliage, clothed with a drapery of 
vines, and set in a frame of beautiful 
trees, the library may become not only 
a worthy example of outdoor art but an 
influence of beauty itself. 

For then you will see the pupils clean- 
Ing up the school grounds, church mem- 
bers will aid their worship by beautiful 
surroundings, the city fathers will im- 
prove the streets, plant trees, create 
parks and beautify public grounds and 
places and, lastly, father will be coming 
home a little earlier to mow the lawn, 
and set out a few trees while mother 
is busy with the flower seeds and vines 
and shrubs. The force of a pebble 
thrown into the water goes on and on, 
with every onward ripple, until it reaches 
the farthest shore. 

We are all interested in making the 
town and country a better place in which 
to live. Many people think that the re- 
finements of life can be found only in 
the large cities,—large cities with their 
tenements, their restricted living con- 
ditions, their congested housing, their 
belching factories, their narrow walled 
streets and dark alleys, their drab archi- 
tecture, and their lack of open spaces 
for recreation. Thinking people feel that 
the small cities or the country with their 
nearness to nature, their open surround- 
ings, should offer better opportunities for 
enjoying the realities of life. But small 
cities and towns have suffered by rapid 
growth without thought of the future. 
Town and country planning is needed. 
Better roads, roads with trees, roads 
that carry the wayfarer through pleasant 
vistas, parks, athletic fields, playgrounds, 
public picnic grounds, spots of natural 
beauty or of historic interest reserved, 
attractive gateways, whether by road, 
trolley or railway, civic centers, and pub- 
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lic buildings and places of attractive 
design and with beautiful surroundings, 
—these are needed in order that our 
towns should be satisfying places in 
which to live and that the country 
should sustain a contented permanent ag- 
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riculture. 

Cannot the library point the way with 
an attractive building in a dignified set- 
ting which shall be an example for all 
other institutions? 





CLEVER PLAYS ENLIVENED BY REAL LETTERS OF TAX PAYERS; LEGIS- 
LATORS APPLAUD WORK 


By Zona Gale 


A department of state service dram- 
atizing its service to the people was the 
spectacle witnessed last evening at the 
Capitol Annex by many Wisconsin legis- 
lators and their wives. 

The Traveling Library department of 
the Wisconsin Library commission 
turned into actors and producers, and 
with Miss Mary Reely for playwright 
enacted scenes which daily are pictured 
to it in its routine work. The text of 
the two one-act plays was packed 
with sentences from appealing letters 
which pour into its offices weekly by the 
thousands from citizens and tax-payers 
over the state. 

So full of its own work was it that for 
one evening the staff of the department 
became the heart and personality of the 
people for whom it works, and portrayed 
the homes into which the book service 
goes each year. 

“When Winter Comes” or “The Treas- 
ure Box” pictured the interior of one 
of the homes in the northern woods on 
the night when winter is settling down 
in earnest, and when the last trip of the 
general supplies man is expected. The 
family has asked him to stop at the 
“depot” for an express package, the box 
of books from the State Traveling Li- 
brary which is to make its winter bear- 
able, books of history, radio, machinery 
and poetry. When he comes, there is no 
box. Sugar and bacon there are in 
abundance—but no books. He leaves, 
with a cheery “goodbye” for the winter, 
and the family sits in silence, the mother 
with a Sears-Roebuck catalog on her 
knees, the only reading that the family 
will have during the winter months. A 


tinkle of bells, a stamping of feet, and 
the supply man is back with the box, 
which has been covered by the potato 
sacks. At his reappearance, the audience 
last night involuntarily broke into ap- 
plause, so genuine and convincingly had 
the need been pictured by actors who 
were only amateurs. It was a tribute to 
the feeling and real power of the little 
play. 

The other play, “Uncle Sam Brings It 
to Your Door,” like the first, is no more 
than a dramatized version of an actual 
letter that came into the office. A 
mother of nine children, chained down 
to a farm home, had heard vague rumors 
that Russia was active. She had written 
for books on the country, that she might 
not be left entirely ignorant of the 
world’s events. 

Miss Long, head of the department, 
made a plea for Wisconsin tax-payers to 
co-operate with these less fortunate tax- 
payers who ask for their share of state 
benefits and do not always get them. 
One out of every six requests for books 
must be denied because of lack of equip- 
ment and money for operation. It is the 
only educational institution in the state 
which cannot supply its applicants. 

Miss Reely, the author, writes not only 
labor plays with a definite social appeal, 
but dramatic comedy, tragedy and poetry, 
as well. <A delightful comedy “Flitter- 
mouse,” is to be published soon. “A 
Window to the South,” presenting the 
tragic theme of a woman losing her 
sanity over a consuming desire to have 
sunshine in her kitchen, is one of the 
most powerful bits of writing which has 
appeared recently in Wisconsin. If pos- 
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sible, we hope that some of Miss Reely’s 
work may be presented at a public per- 
formance for the people of Wisconsin. 
“Daily Bread” and “Early Ohios and 
Rhode Island Reds” have already been 
seen in Madison.—Reprinted from the 
Capital Times, March 28, 1923. 

The plays were announced with the 
following play bill: 
THE WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 

Presents the Staff of 
THE TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
in 


Two One-Act Plays 
By Mary K. Reely 





“When Winter Comes” or “The Treasure 
Box” 

SCENE: , wis aw wes 

Sitting room in a farm home in North- 


ern Wisconsin. 


TIME: 
Late afternoon in November. 


CHARACTERS: 
John Harter.............. Edwin Hickey 
Elmira, his wife......... Alice McEvilly 


Mrs. Crosby, her mother, Dorothy Furbish 
Pete Smith, a neighbor....Mark Purcell 





“Uncle Sam Brings It to Your Door” 


SCENE: 
Family sitting room in farm home any- 
where in Wisconsin. 


TIME: 
An afternoon in March. 


CHARACTERS: 
Mrs. McGregor, mother of nine 

djsieinve's-aikta ee Oa Gromer ere Catherine Carey 
Ann McGregor, age 12...... Jane Ahern 
Lucy McGregor, age 10....Jane Radford 
Ruth McGregor, age 6...Barbara Lester 
Margery McGregor, age 17 

cei deed gehinl Gon Aone acer Sita rao Ruth Corcoran 
Victor McGregor, age 15...Mark Purcell 
Jack McGregor, age 14....Edwin Hickey 
Harry McGregor, age 9....Ella Kruegar 
Mrs. Sampson, a neighbor. .Mabel Wayne 


WHEN WINTER COMES 
The curtain rises on the living room of 
a typical settler’s home. The walls are 
bare, or perhaps covered with building 
paper. The furnishings are a small table 
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standing near the center of the room, a 
cupboard, a book shelf containing a few 
worn books, of the school tezt variety, 
and plain wooden chairs. 


There is a window at the back, a door 
at the left. The one touch of color is a 
red geranium which stands on the win- 
dow sill. At one side of the table El- 
mira sits in a small rocker, busy with 
some sewing. At the other side Mrs. 
Crosby sits in an easy chair, a rug 
wrapped around her knees. She is turn- 
ing the pages of a large catalog. 


Eumiga: Days are beginning to get short. 
We'll soon need a light. 

Crossy: It does get dark awful 
early in these woods. But I sup- 
pose in November we got to expect 
it. (Glancing out of the window.) 
My! And there’s quite a flurry of 
snow in the air—looks as if it 
might keep up. 


Mags. 


Evmira: (glancing in the same direc- 
tion): Oh! I hope not. I hate to 
think of winter setting in for good. 


Crossy: Looks kind of pretty 
though—falling through the air—I 
always did like to watch a snowfall. 


Evmiga: Yes, but we get so much of it 
up here and it lasts so long—and 
then it shuts us in so—last year 
we didn’t get to town after the first 
of December—remember? Not till 
roads broke in the spring. 


CrossBy: Well, tied here to this 
chair like I am that doesn’t mat- 
ter so much—long-as I’ve got some- 
thing to read. (Turns back to her 
reading). 

EvMIRA: Ma, couldn’t you find anything 
but that Sears-Roebuck catalog? 
Are you sure you’s read everything 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
CrossBy: Everything twice over—I 
know how to serve a six course 
luncheon—what the school girls 
are wearing this fall and how to 
take out grease spots—besides read- 
ing all the stories and the serial 
and the ads. 


Mrs. 


Mpgs. 
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Exmiea: I wish we could afford to take 
another magazine. Are you sure 
there isn’t something among my 
books you haven't read? 

Crossy: I’ve read all those school 
books you saved from your teach- 
ing over and over—all except the 
algebra—and I may be driven to 
that this winter—if the box don’t 
come. You don’t suppose there’s 
any chance that Pete Smith will 
forget to call at the depot, do you? 


Excmira: No, I cautioned him the last 
thing—and so did John. “Don’t 
forget to go to the depot, what- 
ever you do,” John called after 
him, “and ask for a box from Mad- 
ison.” 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Crosspy: You don’t suppose those 
folks down in Madison would for- 
get, do you—or put off sending 
them? 

Eu_mMiga: No, because I said specially in 
my letter that it was important to 
send them soon. I explained that 
we live fifteen miles in the brush. 
I said “We're a long way from the 
railroad and it’s important that we 
get them before the snows become 
heavy.” 

Mrs. Crossy: And that was over a week 
ago—seems as if they might have 
—still, I s’pose there’s lots of calls 
on their time—and lots of other 
people asking favors. 


Eximira: Yes, it’s a big job serving the 
whole state. I don’t see how they 
do it. 

Crossy: And always prompt and 

obliging—sending you things par- 

cel post when you don’t get what 
you want in the boxes. 

Etmma: It’s nice having the box here 
though; it brings the neighbors in 
off and on to borrow books—and 
then I enjoy looking out for them 
and keeping the records—takes me 
back to the days when I was teach- 
ing. 

Mrs. Crossy: You don’t regret giving up 
your teaching, do you, Elmira, and 
marrying John? 


Mrs. 
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Extmira: No, ma, I don’t. I don’t regret 
it a bit. But I sometimes think it 
wasn’t fair to bring you off up here 
to this rough life. It’s hard work 
clearing a farm. And if I had 
taught a few years longer and 
saved more money we might have 
had more comforts, bought books 
of our own, subscribed for maga- 
zines—but John had always wanted 
to own a farm—and it didn’t seem 
as if he ought to come here alone 
either—but it’s hard on you. 

Mrs. Crosspy: Tut, tut! Don’t you worry 

about me! I’m only sorry I can’t 

get about and be more of a help to 
you. I don’t want to be a burden 
on you and John. 

(entering): Hey, what’s that I 

hear? (Taking off cap and slap- 

ping it as if to remove snow— 
stamping with feet). Who’s a bur- 
den? Why, ma, how’d we ever get 
along without you. Say it’s be- 
ginning to snow pretty lively. 

Looks as if winter was settling 

down on us. 


Eximma: Oh, dear, I hope not so soon. 

JoHN: Well, we’re pretty well fixed for 
it. Got enough flour and potatoes 
to see us through. You sure you 
gave Pete orders for everything 
else you need? 

Ermira: Yes, he’s going to bring sugar 

and coffee and bacon, besides bak- 

ing powder and a few odds and 

ends. 

This may be the last trip he’ll be 

able to make. All signs point to an 
early winter. What’s that you’re 
reading, ma? Great Scott! Can’t 
you find anything but Sears-Roe- 
buck? 
Mrs. Crosspy: There’s lots of good read- 
ing in Sears-Roebuck. Here on the 
book page I been checking off all 
the books I’d like to read. 

Well, I guess Mr. Sears-Roebuck 
is one of the most popular writers 
in the country, all right. 


Evtmiga: There were plenty of homes 
round here that never saw any- 


JOHN 


JOHN: 


JOHN: 
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thing else before we began getting 
the Traveling Library books. John, 
you don’t suppose Pete will forget 
to call at the depot, do you? 

No, that was the last thing I told 
him. Besides he had to go there 
anyway for some stuff for himself. 
Mes. Crosgy: My, if the box didn’t come, 

I think I’d be disappointed enough 
to cry about it, like a baby. 
Eximra: Oh, ma, I’m almost sure it will 


JOHN: 


come. 
Mrs. Crossy: Oh, well, if it don’t we’ll 
get along. I expect the folks down 


there are pretty busy getting out 
all their orders. I'll have Sears- 
Roebuck. Let me see, guess I'll 
pick me out a floor lamp next. 
Would you prefer a rose-pink or a 
heliotrope shade? 

Evimirza: Of course, Pete Smith don’t 
care much for reading himself. He 
kind of sneers at reading. Says 
you can’t learn to farm out of a 
book. So he won’t see the im- 
portance of it and may forget. 


He won’t forget. I hope they send 
me a book on potatoes. And I 
wanted something on the latest 
method of pulling stumps. 
Exmira: I hope they’ll put something in 

for Mrs. Jackson on _ raising 
canaries. She felt so bad when one 
of hers died last year. 
Mrs. Crossy: I hope there’s lots of good 
new stories. 
I wouldn’t mind a few of the 
good old novels, some Dickens or 
Scott. That Three Musketeers we 
had last time was a dandy. 
Exrmma: The Larson boys want to build 
a radio. I asked for a book for 
them. And I hope there’s some 
good cook books. There are so 
many women up here need new 
ideas. And I asked if the Dubron- 
skys and the other Poles couldn’t 
have some books in their own lan- 
guage. 

Mrs. Crosspy: There, it’s too dark to see, 

guess we’ll have to have a light. 


JOHN: 


JOHN: 
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Evmira: All right, John, you light up. 

JOHN (rises. Elmira brings lamp from 
top of cupboard. John lights it). 
Is that a wagon? Sure it is (opens 
door). Hey, Pete. Need any help? 
(Puts on cap and coat). 

Enter Pete (laden with bundles, putting 
them down): Sugar, salt, coffee, 
bacon—guess I didn’t forget any- 
thing. Snowing pretty lively. 

Mrs. CrosBy: Are you sure you got every- 

thing? 

Ya, here it all is—’cept the box 

of canned goods. 

(entering with a grocery box). 
ELmira: You didn’t forget to go to the 
depot, Pete? 

Went to the depot all right. Got 
a box from Montgomery Ward for 
Jacksons. 

Sorry, Elmira, awfully sorry, but 
I took a look and there wasn’t an- 
other thing in the wagon—loaded 
with grain sacks. 


PETE: 


JOHN: 


PETE: 


JOHN: 


Pete: Well, so long, folks. 
JoHN: We’re sure obliged to you, Pete. 
Pete: That’s all right. Good night. 


Snowing hard. Last trip this sea- 
son, all right, I guess. G’night. 
All three (without spirit): Good night, 
Pete. 
(The three sit in silence. Gloom has pos- 
session of the room). 


ELmira: (folding her sewing): Better 
be getting supper, I guess. Seems 
later than it is, of course, turn- 
ing dark so early. 

JoHN: The long evenings are setting in. 


Mrs. CrossBy: Evenings are awfully long 
in these woods. 


Etmira: Want to help store these things 
away, John? (They pick up bun- 
dles and carry them to the cup- 
board). 


Mrs. Crosby opens her Sears-Roebuck cat- 
alog, shuts it again, shakes her 


head. 
Pere: (stamping at door): 


her up, will you? 


Hey, open 
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John opens door—Pete staggers in with a 
heavy Traveling Library bor. An 
instant change in the atmosphere. 

Pete: Well, I’ll be jiggered. I pretty 
nigh forgot that I stowed this in 
the bottom and piled sacks on top 
of it. Guess it must be them there 
books you was talking about, it’s 
heavy enough. 

Eimira: Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Mrs. Crospy (dropping Sears-Roebuck on 
the floor and hitching forward in 
her chair): Quick, John, the screw 
driver! 

John gets screw driver. 

Pere: Well, so long, folks. 

Joun: Better stick around, Pete, may be 
something to interest you. 

Pete: Naw, I don’t take no stock in 
books. 

Joun: I was looking for something on 
potatoes. 

Pete: Say, suppose there’d be anything 
on making hens lay in winter? 
(He lingers, looking on. John un- 
screws lid. Elmira waits to lift 
it. Mrs. Crosby leans forward). 

Mrs. CrossBy (as Elmira hands her the 
books): I haven’t been sc excited 
over anything since I was a little 
girl. It’s just like Christmas! 

Curtain. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS LIBRARY CLUB 
CONTEST 


Second Grade 


Do you want your name on an honor 
roll? 

Answer these questions and wear Li- 
brary Club pin. 

1. In what book does a tiger wear a 
little boy’s clothes? 

2. Who went into Mr. McGregor’s 
garden? 

3. Who was Golden Locks? 

4. Who went to a party and lost her 
skipper? 
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5. Jack-be-nimble loved to play he was 
riding a horse. What did he call his 
best horse? 

You can find the answers in some of 
the following books: 

Cinderella and other stories. 

Folklore stories and proverbs. 

Story of Peter Rabbit. 

Classic fables. 

Ned and Nan in Holland. 

Mother Goose village stories. 

Tommy Tinker’s book. 

Little Black Sambo. 

Little folk of many lands. 

Golden Goose book. 

WORMED it Soe waters saws etnnseaedeos 

The questions for the other grades 
were as follows: 


Third Grade 


1. Who made an egg omelet which flew 
out of the window? 

2. In what book do they use butter- 
cups for mugs? 

3. Who became Mayor of London? 

4. What little girl did something dif- 
ferent every day in the week? 

5. Whom did Nip and Tup belong to? 

6. What little girl had a playhouse in 
a tree? 

7. Who was the Snow Baby? 

You can find the answers in some of 
the following books: 

Adventures of a Brownie. 

Peter Pan. 

Pinocchio. 

Dick Whittington. 

About Harriet. 

Eskimo twins. 

Snow baby. 

Children of the wigwam. 

Turkey doll. 

Wee Ann. 

Fourth Grade 


1. What little boy had a travoung 
cloak? 

2. Who was Agoonack? 

3. What little girl and her doll were 
very lonesome? 

4. Who had tea with the March Hare 
and the Hatter? 

5. Who flew a kite and found out what 
lightning was? 

6. Who used a wolf instead of a horse? 

7. Where is there a poem about “My 
Shadow’? 
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You can find the answer in some of 
the following books: 

The lonesomest doll. 

Child’s garden of verses. 

Jataka tales. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

The little lame prince. 

Seven little sisters. 

Japanese twins. 

Ab, the cave man. 

Great Americans for little Americans. 

Children’s Munchausen. 


Fifth Grade 


1. Who was Patrasche? 

2. What horse received bad treatment? 

3. What little boy ran away with a 
circus? 

4. Who rode on the back of a wild 
goose? 

5. Who had a wonderful lamp? 

6. Who were Hans, Schwartz, and 
Glueck? 

7. What did Mytl and Tyltyl learn? 

8. Who was the girl who became home- 
sick for her home in the Alps? 

9. Who was Johnny Bear’s mother? 

10. Why was Evelyn’s aunt called the 
“blue aunt”? 

You can find the answers in some of 
the following books? 

Ruskin. King of the Golden River. 

Lagerlof. Wonderful adventures of 
Nils. 

Spyri. Heidi. 

Arabian nights. 

White. The Blue Aunt. 

De la Ramee. Dog of Flanders. 

Otis. Toby Tyler. 

Seton. Krag and Johnny Bear. 

Sewell. Black Beauty. 

Maeterlinck. The Blue Bird. 

Pyle. Some merry adventures of 
Robin Hood. 

Zwilgmeyer. What happened to Inger 
Johanne. 

McDonald. Kathleen in Ireland. 

Horne. Stories of great artists. 

Swift. Gulliver’s travels. 


Sixth Grade 


1. What little girl invited a whole fam- 
ily to her Christmas dinner? 

2. Who was the great outlaw who liked 
to play jokes? 

3. Who had a servant named for the 
day on which he found him? 

4. Who wore silver skates? 
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5. What family was shipwrecked on an 
island? 

6. Who found a silver mine? 

7. Who was little Tod? 

8. What was Excalibur? 

9. Who had the golden touch? 

10. Who was Mowgli? 

You can find the answers in some of 
the following books: 


Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson. 
Kipling. The jungle book. 

Lofting. Adventures of Dr. Dolittle. 
Pyle. Atto of the Silver Hand. 
Tarbell. Boy Scout’s life of Lincoln. 
Pyle. King Arthur and his knights. 
Dodge. Hans Brinker. 

Hawthorne. Wonder book. 

Page. Two little confederates. 
Pyle. Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. 

Jackson. Nellie’s silver mine. 
Wiggin. Bird’s Christmas carol. 
McFee. Famous dogs in fiction. 


Seventh Grade 


1. What girl cut off her hair te get 
money for her sick father? 


2. What boy, by using his wits, in- 
creased his possessions and had a fence 
painted for him? 


3. Who was called the “Angel of 
Crimea” and why? 

4. In what book is the “black spot” 
mentioned? 

5. Who made a disloyal remark for 
which he was punished for the rest of 
his life? 

6. What poor boy of Missouri became 
a famous writer, entertained by kings of 
Europe? 

7. What boy fell in with Shakespeare’s 
company of players? 

8. What boy had a wonderful time on 
the Fourth of July? 

9. What brave girl became a famous 
military leader in battle? 

10. What girl, disguised as a boy, es- 
caped from the Roundheads? 

You can find the answers in some of 
the following books: 


Lang. Story of Joan of Arc. 

Aldrich. Story of a bad boy. 

Cervantes. Stories of Don Quixote. 

Paine. Boy’s life of Mark Twain. 

Alcott. Little women. 

Stefansson. Hunters of the Great 
North. 
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French. Lance of Kanana. 
Bennett. Master Skylark. 
Stevenson. Treasure Island. 
Clemens. Tom Sawyer. 

Dix. Merrylips. 

Van Loon. Story of mankind. 
Richards. Florence Nightingale. 
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Hale. Man without a country. 


These questions and lists were printed 
in the local newspapers and then re 
printed on slips the size of book marks 
for distribution to the children. 





AGRICULTURE 


A Selected List of Some of the Best Books for Wisconsin Farmers. 

The Traveling Library Department has prepared this selected list of books on 
agriculture, with the advice of Mr. C. S. Hean, librarian of the University agricul- 
tural library, and other experts in the special topics covered. We have so much de- 
mand for this material that we have decided to print the list in four successive 


numbers of the Bulletin. 


The main divisions are general agriculture, soils and crops, farm animals, and 
farm mechanics. The list on general agriculture appeared in the February number, 
that on soils and crops in March, and the list on farm animals in April. 

If these books are not available in the local library they may be borrowed from 


the Traveling Library Department. 


FARM MECHANICS 


Farm Buildings 


Ekblaw, K. J. T.—Farm structures. 1914. 

Foster, W. A., and Carter, D. G.—Farm 
buildings. 1922. 

Hopkins, Alfred—Modern farm buildings; 
being suggestions for the most approved 
ways of designing the cow barn, dairy, horse 
barn, hay barn, sheer-cote, piggery, manure 
pit, chicken house, root cellar, ice house and 
other buildings of the farm group on prac- 
tical, sanitary and artistic lines. 1920. 

Houghton, A. A.—Practical silo construc- 
tion. 1911. 

Sanders Publishing Company, Chicago— 
Farm buildings; a compilation of plans for 
general farm barns, cattle barns, dairy barns, 
ete. 1913. 


Rural Hygiene and Sanitation 


Bashore, H. B.—The sanitation of a coun- 
try house. 1905. 

Brewer, I. W.—Rural hygiene. 1909. 

Dodd, Helen—The healthful farmhouse by 
a farmer’s wife. 1911. 

Fuller, M. L.—Domestic water supplies for 
the farm. 1912. 

Harris, H. F.—Health on the farm; a 
manual of rural sanitation and hygiene. 
1911. 

Hutton, William—Country plumbing prac- 
tice. 1914. 

Keene, E. S.—Mechanics of the household. 
1918. 

Lynde, C. J.—Home waterworks; a manual 
of water supply in country homes. 1911. 


Ogden, H. N.—Rural hygiene. 1919. 

Talbot, Marion—House sanitation; a mar- 
ual for housekeepers, 1913. 

Farm Equipmert 

Anderson, F. I.—Electricity for the farm. 

Clarkson, R. P.—Practical talks on farm 
engineering; a simple explanation of many 
everyday problems in farm engineering and 
farm mechanics written in a readable style 
for the practical farmer. 1915. 

Cobleigh, Rolfe—Handy farm devices and 
how to make them. 1914. 

Davidson, J. B., and Chase, L. W.—Farm 
machinery and farm motors. 1914. 

Davidson, J. B.—Agricultural engineering ; 
a textbook for students of secondary schools 
of agriculture, colleges offering a general 
course in the subject and the general reader. 
1913. 

Friese, J. F.—Farm blacksmithing. 1921. 

Potter, A. A.—Farm motors, steam and gas 
engines, hydraulic and electric motors, trac- 
tion engines, automobiles, animal motors, 
windmills. 1917. 

Ramsower, H. C.—Equipment for the farm 
and the farmstead. 1917. 

Roehl, L. M.—Farm woodwork. 1919. 


The Automobile 
Bayston, I, R.—The Ford car; construction 
and repair. 1921. 
Dyke, A. L.—Automobile and gasoline en- 
gine encyclopedia. 1920. 
Fraser, E. S., and Jones, R. B.—Motor 
vehicles and their engines. 1921. 
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Good, A. A.—Ford car, truck and tractor 
repair. 1922. 

Manly, H. P.—Automobile upkeep and 
care. 1920. 

Page, V. W.—How to run an automobile. 
1920; Modern motor truck. 1921. . 

Wright, J. C.—Automotive repair; instruc- 
tion manual of repair jobs for the general 
repairman and the owner. 1921. 


Tractors 


Collins, A. F.—Farm and garden tractors; 
how to buy, run, repair, and take care of 
them. 1920. 


Stephenson, J. H.—Traction farming and 
traction engineering, gasoline, alcohol, kero- 
sene; a practical handbook for the owners 
and operators of gas and oil engines on the 
farm. 1917. 
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Gas Engines 

Hirschfeld, C. F., and Ulbrecht, T. C.— 
Gas engines for the farm. 1914. 

Putnam, X. W.—The gasoline engine on 
the farm; a practical, comprehensive treatise 
on the construction, repair, management and 
use of this great farm power. 1913. 


Cement 


Campbell, H. C.—Concrete on the farm 
and in the shop. 1916. 

Ekblaw, K. J. T.—Farm concrete. 1917. 

Portland Cement Association—Farmers’ 
handbook on concrete construction. 1916. 

Universal Portland Cement Company— 
Small farm buildings of concrete; a booklet 
of practical information for the farmer and 
rural contractor. 1914; Concrete silos. 1911; 
Concrete for the farmer. 1914. 

Seaton, Ray A.—Concrete construction for 
rural communities. 1916. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis. 


Reference Statistics 


In a city exceeding 126,000 inhabitants, 
the reference librarian had the following 
statistics representing one month’s refer- 
ence activity. “Referred to” should be 
read with each entry. 


MUOMME  iiicclia pis canecs Cees saredame 163 
Bound magazines ..............0.- 1,032 
Cirewlation DOORS «c..cccceccccsees 803 
CUOIIARS. occcccrsiewesccesisecewess 9,470 
Current magazines ................ 5,424 
EXneyclopedias ........ccccccscccece 245 
Government documents ........... 132 
NNN EIG oon cs icra araciecintis wacticncelas TAT 
Reference books ...............-%- 1,080 


Business Books 


A small catalogue called Books on 
Business is published by R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Primarily gotten out for book- 
sellers, it will serve as a valuable check- 
list for librarians. 


The Poetry Review 


Announcement is made to the effect 
that the Poetry Review of London, Eng- 
land, has established an American sec- 
tion to be edited by Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett. “The American Section will be 
an integral part of the Poetry Review 


and will enable the Poetry Review to 
more adequately represent the best in- 
terests of poetry on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” 

Mrs. Bartlett in a letter says: ‘There 
will be held in the near future a public 
contest to bring out the best poems about 
your state and to ascertain who the most 
popular poets of your state are.” 


The magazine is two dollars a year. 
This new departure will undoubtedly 
make the magazine of more value to pub- 
lic libraries in this country. 


Biographies of Present-day Writers 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
will send free upon request their recently 
published pamphlet, “Personal Recollec- 
tions of the Career of A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son,” by Henry C. Shelley, and “The Sig- 
nificance of the Writings of A. S. M. 
Hutchinson” by William Lyon Phelps. 

Another source to consult for bio- 
graphic information of present-day 
writers is the Publishers’ Supplement of 
the Readers’ Guide and of the Cumulative 
Book Index. These sketches of authors 
should be clipped and carefully mounted 
for filing in the library’s information file. 
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Worth Thinking About 


The Wisconsin Library Bulletin an- 
swers many questions on library admin- 
istration. 

Do you consult it for this? 

If you have only 50 cents per capita 
to spend and have to maintain a separate 
library building, you have practically 
nothing left for books. 

Does your Board realize this? 

If you have more than 50 cents per 
capita to spend, practically every cent 
over and above the 50 cents can be spent 
for books. 

Does your Board realize this? 

One dollar per capita is the minimum 
recommended by the A. L. A. for support 
for your library. 

Does your Board realize this? 

Wisconsin Libraries are rapidly remov- 
ing restrictions on the number of books 
charged on one card. It pays. 

The librarians say “What’s the use of 
keeping books on the shelves when some- 
body might be reading them? 

The only classes which they have to 
limit are new fiction and other books in 
great demand. 

Did your library circulate 10 times as 
many books as there were people in your 
city last year? Some did. 

Do you know how many books were 
loaned outside the city last year? 
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This information is coming to be im- 
portant. It may bring about an increased 
appropriation for your library. 

Green Bay puts a wire clip on every 
book card charged to an out-of-the-city 
borrower and at night counts the num- 
ber of clips. 

Do the people in your city know what 
hours your library is open? 

Is there a sign somewhere telling them 
this? 

Are you ready for the summer tourist 
who has been guided by a well marked 
highway? Will he also be directed to 
the public library by similar guides? 

Make your plans ahead. 

The Jefferson library advertised its 
gardening books as soon as the grocers 
displayed their flower seeds. It was 6° 
below zero. 


One library placed signs above the 
grocer’s flower seed racks—‘“Get your 
gardening books from your Public Li- 
brary.” 

Librarians will want to make use of 
the Wisconsin Rapids plan given in this 
Bulletin. It is a splendid way to keep 
up the reading interest during the sum- 
mer vacation. 

Reports from the Traveling Library 
are that there is a large response to the 
recent offer of special vacation col- 
lections. 


Have you sent for a collection? 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


The students returned on April 3, to 
resume residence study, after eight 
weeks of practical work in the libraries 
of the state. They came to their studies 
with eagerness, having sclved by actual 
contact many of the theoretical prob- 
lems which developed through the first 
semester; ready also to attack the 
further theoretical solution of the prac- 
tical difficulties which they met. 

The class worked in forty-two libraries, 
located in thirty-eight cities and towns 
ranging in size from Milwaukee with its 
population of 457,147 to Withee with its 
population of 380. Seven cities above 
25,000 in population, seven between 10,- 
000 and 25,000, eleven between 2,000 and 
10,000, and thirteen towns and villages 


between several hundred and 1,000 fur- 
nished a wide variety of library experi- 
ences, some of the smallest places of- 
fering the most valuable problems for 
the experienced student. Three of those 
who had already done practical work had 
the opportunity of making a circuit of 
two or more places, aiding the librarians 
in various kinds of work. One worked 
in six towns, one in five, and one in two, 
all within the time of four weeks. 

Since the opening of the spring quar- 
ter the attention of the students has 
been directed in large part to the course 
in Subject Bibliography, the making of 
poster bulletins, with display printing, 
and courses in Administration and Li- 
brary Buildings, while those in Refer- 


-—- ~ 
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ence, Book Selection and Children’s 
Work have continued. The course in 
Public Documents, taught by Mr. Lester, 
has started. The class visited the Law 
Library in three sections, to examine 
the technical arrangement of the bound 
government documents. 

On the first day of school, Miss Ahern, 
editor of Public Libraries, lectured to the 
class, with her usual wit and inspiration, 
giving the students many valuable sug- 
gestions for their professional future out 
of her long experience. In her honor 
a tea and reception were held and the 
cast from the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment presented two plays, written by 
Miss Reely of the Library School faculty, 
to illustrate the work done by the Travel- 
ing Library for the rural districts in 
Wisconsin. These plays had previously 
been given before the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature. 

Prof. Karl Young, head of the English 
Department, lectured to the class on 
Shakespearean Bibliography, April 9. 
The attention of the students was drawn 
to the exhibit of early editions of Shakes- 
peare at the Historical Library, arranged 
in honor of the tercentenary of the print- 
ing of the first folio edition of his works. 

The subjects upon which the students 
are compiling bibliographies are as fol- 
lows: 

Plantation life prior to the war between 
the states—Miss Ashcraft. 

The influence of the Russian drama and 
novel on those of England and America— 
Miss Aten. 

Public defender—Miss Barrow. 

Great Lakes, St. Lawrence and Mississippi 
waterways—Miss Chouffet. 

The literature of vocations—-Miss Coleman. 

Mountaineering in North America—Miss 
Cooke, 

State police—Miss Corcoran. 

Library administration problems, 1918-23— 
Miss Davidson. 

Index to poetry collections for children 
supplementary to Granger’s Index—Miss 
Dresser. 

Brazil since 1900—Miss Glessner. 

Old age pensions in the United States— 
Miss Hagen. 

Pioneer women—Miss Haylett. 

Comparison of wages and prices in the 
last seventy-five years—Miss Hess. 


Duties of school superintendents and prin- 
cipals—Miss Johnson. 
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A bibliography of lists on dramatists, 
drama and pageantry—Miss Lathrop. 

Tendencies of contemporary American 
drama—Mr. Mallari. 

The care and keeping of serials—Miss 
Mann. 

Wood finishing—Miss Martin. 

Ku Klux Klan—Miss Mathes. 

American pottery and _  porcelain—Miss 
Nicholson. 

Public safety—Miss O’Connor. 

Soldier and other memorials—Miss Oster- 
man, 

Art museums—Miss Pohle. 

Waste—Miss Powell. 

Marketing farm produce—Miss Pulver. 

Postage stamps—Miss Radford. 

The modern girl and her organizations— 
Miss Rowland. 

The merchant prince and the department 
store—Miss Runge. 

Development of libraries in the South— 
Miss Kathleen Thompson. 

Index to fairy tales, myths and legends, 
found in a selected list of collections since 
1915—Miss Pearl Thompson. 

Corporation schools—Mrs. Tremble. 

Fire losses and prevention in the last 
decade—Miss Tukey. . 

Historic and picturesque Washington and 
the Potomac—Miss Vedel. 

The literature of the South Seas—Miss 
Venberg. 

Fishing—Miss Watkins. 

All year schools—Miss Webb. 


School Notes 


The class has elected Miss Anna G. 
Birge, daughter of Dr. Birge, president 
of the University, honorary member of 
the class. 

Miss Hazeltine entertained the faculty 
at supper at the University Women’s 
Club early in April, to meet the Univer- 
sity committee on the Library School. 

Mr. Kwoh-chuin Liu, a student in the 
Library School and University, has writ- 
ten a review of Bertrand Russell’s The 
problem of China, for the first number of 
the American Review, January-February, 
1923. 

The School has just received from the 
press its new Directory of Graduates, 
1907-1922. The names of the 443 grad- 
uates and 21 non-graduates of the Wis- 
consin Library School are printed in one 
list, with their library addresses, supple- 
mented by a list of the class of 1923 
with their home addresses. These are 
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followed by a geographical index, a list 
by classes, and a summary of the posi- 
tions held. Graduates are located in 
thirty-six states, District of Columbia, 
Canal Zone, Philippine Islands, Canada, 
China, Norway and Sweden. The sum- 
mary of positions held by Graduates, 
April, 1923, follows, as well as that of 
those held by Special Students and ex- 
members. 


Summary of Positions Held by Graduates, 
April, 1923 


Librarians of public libraries............ 45 
Librarians of branch libraries........... 21 
Heads of departments in public libraries. 7 
Assistants in public libraries............ 32 
CHRP Se TIDPATINMR, «.«.o 2 6.6.6 5:0:6:0.0:0:9'02 96:6 25 
Librarians and assistanis in university 
and Gollewe HbTATICs.......ccccccoeveces 22 
ee 30 
Librarians and assistants in normal 
ee SAREE a rary 14 
Business and special libraries........... 15 
NOOO rN nr 27 
Reference librarians and assistants...... 21 


Engaged in legislative and municipal ref- 
eS Se are 6 
Librarians of army and hospital libraries 6 
Engaged in library commission work.... 8 
Librarians of county libraries, assistants 


in charge of extension.......cccccees 8 
Instructors and assistants. in library 

DME. capa csecasase ena sases baeweleu'e 7 
Engaged in federal service.............. 1 
DRE Nv nigiea ce eeee soe sk spoees Sie Aa 4 
FOF eee ee 5 
Medical MDTATY WOPK. .. 20. cccccccvecens 6 
Civic GAG BOCA) WOPK.....0.000c02wsccvecs 4 


Other lines of work (Business 5, Teaching 
38, Music 1, Stage 1, Editorial 1, Re- 
SE 0s 5 ge eh ss ah eS bees One 13 
Students—completing work for degrees... 5 
ree ere eee ee 97 


Withdrawn from active work........... 23 
EY S35 2059S sn UA bo ee pao see aaom 10 
462 

PP IlS COMO oak k Seiten cv tnes 19 


EE. Geiss 50:0 Raine SRG Oe eee Maem 443 


Summary of Positions Held by Special 
Students, April, 1923 


(Including special students and ex-mem- 
bers of regular classes whe withdrew before 
end of year to accept positions, to be mar- 
ried, to enlist in world war or because of ill- 
ness. ) 


1 WEOLEY WOK... scaccec cies 8 
In professional work or business. 4 
NE) 5p 09 65s se be Re oo ore 7 
Withdrawn from active work... 3 
ee ae 1 

23 


*Married and holding position. 
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Alumni Notes 


Marion Humble, ’13, Executive Secre- 
tary Year-Round Bookselling Plan of the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
has an article in the April number of 
The Atlantic Bookshelf “Please Don’t 
Crowd the Sidewalk!” concerning the 
show window as a money maker. 

Frances C. Sawyer, ’13, was married 
to Ferdinand Hinke, Feb. 12, at San An- 
tonio, Texas. She will live in San Fran- 
cisco, where her husband is in charge 
of the Western area library and recre- 
ational United States service. 

Laura S. Caton, '17, after attending 
the meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation in Hot Springs, Ark., is taking 
a trip through California, Washington 
and other points in the Northwest, return- 
ing June 1, to Racine, where she takes 
up her duties as acting-librarian of the 
public library for a year. 

Grace M. Oberheim, ’20, librarian of 
Frances Shimer School library, Mount 
Carroll, Ill., has accepted a position in 
the Iowa State College library at Des 
Moines. 

Lynette L. McCulloch, ’21, assistant, 
public iibrary, Eau Claire, Wis., was mar- 
ried April 10, to Melvin Kraus, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


Summer Session 


Else Wiggenhorn, S. S. 12, until re 
cently librarian at Red Lodge, Montana, 
has accepted a position as librarian of 
a county library at Cody, Wyoming, be- 
ginning work May 1. 

Abigail D. Lyon, S. S. ’16, resigned as 
librarian from the public library, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, to accept an appoint- 
ment as assistant in the Kellog public 
library, Green Bay, in February. 

Alice H. Everson, S. S. ’17, assistant, 
public library, Eau Claire, Wis., was mar- 
ried late in the fall to Mr. Crane of Chip- 
pewa Falls. 

Grace I. Evans, S. S. ’19, assistant, pub- 
lic library, Waukesha, Wis., was married 
in October, 1922, to Victor Clemence, Atas- 
cadero, near Santa Barbara, Calif. 


— 


= 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Stephanie Daland. 


Send in news items by the 15th of the previous month for inclusion in the follow- 
ing month’s Bulletin. Address the editor, 206 North Carroll Street, Madison. 


During February and March the stu- 
dents of the Wisconsin Library School 
had opportunity to become acquainted 
with various kinds of newspaper and 
other publicity for the libraries in which 
they were doing field work. Besides pre- 
paring general articles on the worth and 
usefulness of the library, especially to 
business men, the students compiled an- 
notated lists for the papers, either with 
notes on the separate books or general 
introductory remarks drawing attention 
to the books and containing interesting 
historical, literary or current allusions 
to the books in the lists. Several window 
exhibits and other special exhibits of 
books were prepared, illustrated by post- 
ers. Special lists on nursing, high school 
fraternities, and books for girls and 
women were made where needed. For 
one library, front page publicity was 
given free by the newspaper, and in an- 
other a special library week was arranged. 
Talks were given to Kiwanis Clubs and 
schools, while special story hours for the 
children were arranged. All of these 
activities received recognition in the lo- 
cal papers and three of the students were 
especially interviewed by reporters in re- 
gard to their work at the libraries. 


General News Notes 


Adams. The Adams Library Associa- 
tion, organized to start a village library, 
canvassed for members in March. The 
membership fee is one dollar and all 
funds derived from fees will be applied to 
the equipping of the new library. Al- 
though no public funds are yet available 
the village expects to take over the work 
later on. 

An entertainment prepared by the pub- 
lic schools, including a play, readings, 
musical numbers, and drills was given in 


April to raise additional money for this 
purpose. 


Appleton. Two patrons of the library 
recently showed their interest in the clip- 
ping file by giving, one, a folder contain- 
ing many large prints of the Civil War, 
published sometime ago by the Review of 
Reviews, and bearing the historical de 
scription of the sketches, and another a 
large collection of magazines to be used 
for clipping. 


Berlin. The library board recently re- 
ceived a gift of $100.00 to be used in the 
children’s department, sent by two 
former residents of Berlin, in memory of 
their father, George C. Hicks, a citizen of 
the village, who died a year ago. Mr. 
Hicks had at one time given a similar 
sum for the same purpose in memory of 
his wife. 


Darien. In spite of extreme weather 
and prevalent illness, the Darien Public 
Library, opened to the public in Decem- 
ber, 1922, has increased its circulation 
from thirty-four books a day in January, 
1923, to forty-nine a day in March. Suc- 
cess to the committee in charge! 


Eau Claire. In April the children’s li- 
brarian held a story hour devoted to a 
bird talk, illustrated by carved birds 
made for garden poles and borrowed 
from the Lauritzen Floral Company. All 
sorts of native birds are shown in the 
collection of models, the blue jay, the 
oriole, rose breasted grosbeak and vivid 
little goldfinch, besides others. 


Evansville. The librarian reports that 
the circulation is increasing monthly. A 
large country and city circulation calls for 
new books which will be obtained soon. 

Fond du Lac. Plans are being made 
for increasing the number of flower beds 
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in the yard of the library. The library is 
displaying many books appropriate to the 
spring season, such as on gardening, 
house painting, camp life and nature 
studies. The monthly report shows a 
large increase in circulation over March 
last year. 


Green Bay. In March the library cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of its 
existence in the present building and un- 
der the present administration. An ex- 
ceptionally large circulation was reported 
for the week. 

The B’Nai Brith Jewish society, with 
headquarters in New York, has presented 
to a library a very fine edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud, edited by Michael 
Rodkinson, in ten volumes, very fully 
annotated. 


Hudson. Through the gifts of three of 
its patrons the library has received the 
New International Encyclopaedia. 


Kilbourn. The public library recog- 
nized the tenth anniversary of its found- 
ing by an informal meeting, at which 
Ethel M. Fair, of the Library Commission 
staff, talked on books, their use and pos- 
sibilities. After the meeting she also dis- 
cussed methods and prospective improve- 
ments with the library board. 

Ten years ago the circulation of the 
library was thirteen books per capita. It 
is now seventeen per capita. The appro- 
priation from the village is over a dollar 
per capita. 


Madison. The Library Board passed 
resolutions at a recent meeting express- 
ing its appreciation of the gift of funds 
made by the Wisconsin State Journal, 
which have completed the library collec- 
tion of Victrola records for the selections 
used in the Music Memory contest. The 
use made of records given by the Journal 
bears witness to the appreciation of the 
library patrons. 

The library records show a gain of 2,099 
in the total circulation for February, 
above that of the same month in 1922. 

Medford. The Woman’s Alliance gave 
$100.00 toward the book fund, $63.00 of 
which was netted from a home talent en- 
tertainment. Added to $25.00 received 
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previously, $125.00 can soon be spent for 
new books. The library is also buying 
a transfer case for filing pamphlets. 


Menasha. A gain of 826 books was re- 
ported in March, compared with 1922. 


Milwaukee. Twice, of late, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, internationally known philosopher 
and essayist, has lectured informally be- 
fore the staff, being a guest at the weekly 
Thursday luncheon. 

The library had a booth at the health 
show staged at the Auditorium, April 21 
to 28. The exhibit comprised a complete 
book display on all topics of public and 
individual health. 


Fifty Milwaukee-Downer seminary 
sophomores from the English department 
were recently taken on a tour of the li- 
brary in two groups on two different days 
under the guidance of Miss Ethel Wil- 
liams, of the seminary, and Jessie B. 
Weston, information librarian of the pub- 
lic library staff. 

Four members of the staff will go to 
the American Library Association meet- 
ing in Hot Springs, Ark., April 25 to 28. 
Other members of the staff will use 
leaves of absence for study or teaching. 


Neenah. The March circulation in- 
creased by 204 from last year, due to the 
greater juvenile use of books. The total 
juvenile circulation gained 358. 


Nekoosa. The appropriation of the li- 
brary has been increased to $1200. 


Oconto. The library’s system of dis- 
tribution of books throughout the county 
has received commendation as equal to 
the methods of some of the best distribut- 
ing libraries in the country. The library 
also holds third place in the state in the 
number of books annually loaned per 
capita. It averaged 11.1 per capita in 
1922. 

Oshkosh. Mrs. H. De B. Miner has 
been appointed assistant librarian. She 
succeeds Laura A. Selkregg, who is now 
librarian. Mrs. Miner is a graduate of 
Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and has been employed in the ref- 
erence department of the main library at 
Pittsburgh, and later as first assistant at 


— 
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one of the branches. Before attending 
Pratt Institute she was children’s li- 
brarian at Oshkosh for two years. Miss 
Van Eman, the former librarian, has left 
for Kansas City, where she has taken a 
position in the Westport branch of the 
library system. 


Reedsburg. The library has received 
a gift of six volumes of the Free Press, 
a local newspaper, bearing date of No- 
vember 22, 1872, to March 7, 1878, which 
are of historical value to the village. 


Richland Center. The last week in 
March was Library Week. The building 
was attractively decorated and many new 
books of every sort were on display. 


Washburn. In March the library had 
a most successful exhibit of antique 
pieces, owned by people in the commu- 
nity. As a result a sum was contributed 
to be used for books. Books were bor- 
rowed from the Traveling Library, which 
gave information about many of the an- 
tiques, and which added to the value of 
them in the owners’ estimation. The 
following quotations from the Washburn 
Times give some idea of the exhibit: 

“The articles in the showcases were ex- 
cellent in their form, design and skilled 
craftsmanship, such as the silver specta- 
cles made in 1620, the engraved spoons 
brought from Norway, or those made by 
colonial silversmiths, the delicate lace, 
dainty fans, precious jewelry, old money 
and lovely beaded bags, to name only a 
few things. 

“A table of special interest to the boys 
held such things as a cap box of the Civil 
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War, a pistol, a bayonet case, a piece of 
a British soldier’s coat which had escaped 
the Battle of Waterloo, a horn-handled 
fork, a writing cabinet with secret draw- 
ers, and best beloved, perhaps, a beautiful 
Norwegian pipe almost 225 years old. 

“There was a table of old books, toy 
furniture, a quaint old family tree, some 
yellowed maps of 1820, one showing 
Wisconsin as a part of Illinois territory. 
A fine example of a Chippendale chair 
was appreciated.” 


Waukesha. The boys and girls are en- 
tering with enthusiasm into the annual 
bird contest at the library. Through the 
courtesy of the Milwaukee Museum, the 
library has the loan of mounted birds 
common to southeastern Wisconsin dur- 
ing the spring months. To the child 
recognizing the largest number of birds 
a prize is given. The children also learn 
the names of the birds by means of the 
indexes, illustrations, and color guides in 
the bird books. Milwaukee is also lend- 
ing a case of mounted birds, arranged to 
show as nearly as possible the birds’ na- 
tive habitat. 


Whitewater. At a board meeting in 
March a motion was carried to increase 
the shelf space and the library service by 
moving the museum collection to a room 
in the basement. Miss Jolley, acting li- 
brarian, has brought the library to the 
attention of the community by talks— 
one to the Mothers’ Club on “What Our 
Library Affords to the Child Under 
Seven,” another before the Dramatic 
Club. In each instance new books have 
been purchased pertinent to the subject. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Journalism 


Lord, Chester S. The young man and 
journalism. 1922. 221p. Macmillan 
$2. 070 
An elementary book intended as a voca- 
tional guide. Aims to answer the questions: 
What does journalism offer as a profession 
or a vocation? What is the nature of the 
business? What are its rewards? By a 
former managing editor of the New York 
Sun, 
See Booklist 19:174 Mar. ’23. 


The Family 
Spencer, Anna G. The family and its 
members. 1923. 322p. Lippincott 
$2. 173 


A book that would make an excellent basis 
for a study program for women’s clubs. Not 
so much a history of the family as a dis- 
cussion of the personal and ethical prob- 
lems growing out of present day family re- 
lations. Has a good bibliography but lacks 
an index. 

Sociology 
Anderson, Adelaide Mary. Women in the 
factory. 1922. 316p. Dutton $3. 
331.8 

The work of women factory inspectors in 
Great Britain is told by one who served 
in that capacity for twenty-eight years. Im- 
portant for students of industrial problems 
and the trend of protective legislation. En- 
livened by many touches of human interest. 
Teaching to think. 289p. 

Macmillan $1.60. 370.1 

A stimulating book for teachers, taking 
up the problem of teaching pupils to think. 
The main problem of the book is “to dis- 
cover the principal types of thinking which 
are required in everyday life, and to in- 
dicate practical ways and means for their 


Boraas, Julius. 


development in the ordinary school.” (Pref- 
ace) Bibliography and index. 
See Booklist 19:35 Nov. '22. 
Bowers, John Hugh. The Kansas court 
of industrial relations. 1922. 133p. 
McClurg $1. 331.1 


An account in brief form of this experi- 
ment in the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Argues the right of the state to 


adjudicate disputes and makes a proposal 
for a federal court, 
Hoover, Herbert. Americanism. 1922. 
72p. Doubleday $1. 323.4 
A statement of the author’s creed and an 
affirmation of his faith in the individualism 
which has been ‘‘the primary force of Ameri- 
can civilization”. 
See Booklist 19:174 Mar. ’23. 


Janes, George M. American trade union- 

ism. 1922. 140p. McClurg $1. 331.8 

A readable little book giving a brief sum- 

ming up of trade union principles. Will 

meet the needs of the small library want- 
ing information on the subject. 


Robert, Henry M. Parliamentary law. 

1923. 588p. Century $5. 328.1 

Exhaustive treatment of the subject. Not 
needed in small libraries. 


Useful Arts 


Churchill, A. L. & Wickenden, L. The 
house-owner’s book. 1922. 388p. illus. 
Funk $2. 690 

A book of uneven quality. At times takes 
too much knowledge for granted and again 
is very elementary. Apparently a work of 
joint authorship not well co-ordinated. 

Nevertheless contains much useful matter. 

Treatment of electricity is especially good. 

Covers also carpentry, painting, lighting, 

drainage, plumbing, etc. 


Hoyt, Charles W. Training for the busi- 
ness of advertising. 1922. 125p. 
Woolson $1.50. 659.1 

Approaches the subject from the voca- 
tional point of view, showing what the ad- 
vertising field offers, its requirements, etc. 

Suggested books for reading and information 

relating to advertising agencies, trade papers, 

etc., are given in appendixes. 


Lyon, L. S. Education for business. 
1922. 618p. Univ. of Chicago Press 
$3.50. 650.7 

“Analysis of the aims and needs of busi- 
ness education, and of the methods employed 
by the different types of business schools, 
with a review of the high school commer- 
cial curriculum reform.”—Booklist. 

See Booklist 19:112 Jan. ’23. 
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Our vanishing forests. 
ilius. Macmillan $2. 
634.9 


A book written with a view to arousing 
interest in a forest preservation policy. Ele- 
mentary in style and contains much in- 
formation about wood and wood products. 
A good book for all public libraries and 
could be used in schools. 


Pack, Arthur N. 
1923. 189p. 


Fine Arts 
Ackerman, Phyliis. Wallpaper, its his- 
tory, design and use. 1923. 268p. 
illus. Stokes $3.50. 745 


A valuable book for the teacher or student 
of interior decorating and useful also for 
the housewife who is redecorating. Inter- 
esting also to the general reader. Well illus- 
trated with a good bibliography. 

See Booklist 19:214 Apr. ’23. 


Creative music for 
children. 1922. 220p. illus. Put- 
nam $3.50. 780.7 


Describes a method of teaching children 
music by means of instruments of their 
own devising. Such homely materials as 
gourds, corn stalks, etc., are put to use. 
Based on experiments tried out in the Lin- 
coln school of Teachers’ College. 

See Booklist 19:42 Nov. '22. 


Coleman, Satis N. 


Holloway, E. S. The practical book of 
furnishing the small house and apart- 
ment. 1922. 296p. Lippincott $6.50. 

749 


A book which lives up to its title and 
which should meet the needs of householders 
of moderate means, ‘More concrete in sug- 
gestion than Parsons, Interior decoration. 
Stresses inexpensive and moderately priced 
furnishings to a greater extent than the 
latter half of The Practical Book of Interior 
Decoration by Eberlein, McClure and Hol- 
loway.” (Booklist) Needs stronger binding. 

See Booklist 19:211 Apr. ’23. 


Townsend, Reginald T., ed. The book of 
building and interior decorating. 1923 
104p. illus. Doubleday $1.50. 728 


Articles reprinted from Country Life in 
America (evidently from the same plates) 
with the original illustrations. Many of the 
house plans are too elaborate but among 
the articles are several of a practical na- 
ture on the small details of planning and 
building which will be widely useful. Also 
chapters on cellars, on closets, on roofs, 
etc. Profusely illustrated. 
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Leitch, Cecil. Golf. illus. 
Lippincott $3. 796 
Book by a British woman champion. In 
part a book of instruction and advice, in 
part a personal account of her own golfing 
career, giving sidelights on many other 
famous players. The portion of the book 
devoted to instruction is especially good. 
Interesting and helpful alike to expert and 
novice. 


1922. 276p. 


Literature 


Beach, Joseph W. The technique of 
Thomas Hardy. 1922. 255p. Univ. 
of Chicago Press $2.50. 823 


A detailed study of Hardy’s method which 
will interest readers of his novels. Shows 
the development of the art which culmin- 
ated in Tess and Jude. Author is a professor 
of English in the University of Minnesota 
and has made somewhat similar studies of 
Meredith and Henry James. For larger 
libraries. 

Deutsch, Babette & Yarmolinsky, Avrahm, 
eds. Contemporary German poetry. 
1923. 201p. Harcourt $1.75. 831.08 

A volume of translations of interest to 
those who follow the trends of modern Euro- 
pean literature, In the work of the younger 
poets especially, the post-war mood of melan- 
choly and despair is deeply reflected. For 
larger libraries. 

Goldberg, Isaac. The drama of transition. 
1922. 487p. Stewart Kidd $5. 809.2 

Chapters on the contemporary drama in 
Spain, Italy, South America, France, Ger- 
many, Russia and the United States, with 
one additional on the Yiddish drama. Valu- 
able material for study clubs. 

See Booklist 19:184 Mar. ’23. 

Meynell, Alice. The poems of Alice Mey- 
nell. 1923. 144p. Scribner $2. 821 

This complete edition of the poems of 
Alice Meynell is worthy of a place in any 
library that aims to have the best in mod- 
ern poetry. 

Roberts, Elizabeth M. Under the tree. 
1922. 87p. Huebsch $1.50. 811 or 821 


A little book of poems reflecting the spirit 
of childhood. 


Away beyond the Jarboe house 
I saw a different kind of tree. 
Its trunk was old and large and bent, 
And I could feel it look at me. 


The road was going on and on 
Beyond to reach some other place. 
I saw a tree that looked at me, 
And yet it did not have a face. 


It looked at me with all its limbs; 
It looked at me with all its bark. 
And yellow wrinkles on its sides 
Were bent and dark. 
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And then I ran to get away, 
But when I stopped to turn and see, 
The tree was bending to the side 
And leaning out to look at me. 


Saunders, Louise. Magic lanterns. 1923. 
179p. Scribner $1.50. 812 or 822 
Fanciful little plays that make delightful 
reading. Some of them would play well also. 
King and commoner might be done by high 
school pupils and could be played outdoors. 


History 
Chambers, Henry E. Mississippi Valley 
beginnings. 1922. 389p. illus. Put- 
nam $4.50. 977 


The first attempt to treat the early his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley as a whole. 
Bibliography (6p.). Index. A readable book 
and an important addition to history col- 
lections in libraries of this state. 

See Booklist 19:218 Apr. ’23. 


Forman, S. E. Our republic. 1922. 852p. 


illus. Century $5. 973 
A history of the United States from the 
days of discovery to the present time. “Could 
be used as a text book but succeeds equally 
well in its primary intention of furnishing 
the general reader with a straightforward 
narrative in brief compass.” (Booklist) 
Maps, reading lists and index. 


See Booklist 19:186 Mar. ’23. 
Travel 
Bryce, James. Memories of travel. 1923. 
300p. Macmillan $2.50. 910 


Collected papers dating from 1872 to 1921 
and touching on places as wide apart as 
Iceland and the South Seas. Will not interest 
those who care for the narrative type of 
travel book, but the author was a keen ob- 
server and his easy style makes pleasant 
reading. For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 19:219 Apr. ’23. 


Foster, Harry L. A beachcomber in the 

Orient. 1923. 395p. illus. Dodd $3. 

915 

An entertaining account of vagabonding 

through China, Siam, and Malaya. Written 

in informal narrative style and should find 

readers in any library. By the author of 

Adventures of a Tropical Tramp, (Bulletin 
Jul. '22) and just as interesting. 


Jenkins, Paul B. The book of Lake Gen- 
eva. 1922. 226p. illus. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press $4. 917.75 

A beautiful book of local interest to Wis- 
consin libraries, especially to those in the 
southern part of the state. Devoted to the 
geology, history and scenic beauty of Lake 
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Geneva and its environs, with a chapter on 
motor routes for the benefit of the tourist. 
Excellent illustrations. Good index. 


Koebel, W. H. The new Argentina. 1923. 
276p. illus. Dodd $3. 918.2 
A rather complete handbook better adapted 
for reference purposes than for consecutive 
reading. Good illustrations reproduced by 
courtesy of the Buenos Aires and Great 
Southern Railway. Statistical appendix. No 
index. 


Newbigin, Marion !. Frequented ways. 
1922. 321p. Houghton $3.50. 914 


A book devoted to the physical features, 
including climate and vegetation, of western 
Europe. While it is perhaps a book for the 
student rather than for the general reader, 
travelers to whom Europe does not mean 
exclusively art galleries and historic shrines 
will find it of absorbing interest. The chap- 
ter “Where shall we go” gives excellent ad- 
vice. Maps, chapter references and a good 
index. 


Seton, Grace T. A woman tenderfoot in 
Egypt. 1923. 266p. illus. Dodd $3. 
916.2 


A book of travel containing a miscellaneous 
assortment of information, observations on 
modern conditions, intermingled with des- 
criptive matter and ancient legend. The most 
interesting chapters deal with the woman 


movement. Written in an uneven style. 

Not needed in the small library. 

Tweedie, Mrs. Alec. Mainly East. 1923. 
320p. illus. Dutton $6. 910 


A gossipy, colorful account of experiences 
in Egypt, Palestine, India, Syria, Smyrna, the 
Dardanelles, etc., in 1920-22. Political events 
are touched on. Expensive for all but the 
largest libraries. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt. In the wake of the buc- 
caneers. 1923. 374p. illus. Cen- 
tury $4. 917.29 

A book of moderate travel interest with 


much history woven into the narrative. Well 
illustrated. Not needed in the small library. 


Biography 


Kohlsaat, H. H. From McKinley to Hard- 

ing. 1923. 2385p. Scribner $3. 920 

Personal recollections of four presidents by 

a man who acted as a sort of official friend 

to each of them in turn. Reprinted from 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Long, John D. America of yesterday; ed. 
by Lawrence S. Mayo. 1923. 250p. 
illus. Atlantic $3. 921 
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Selections from the diaries of a man who 
was governor of Massachusetts and Secre- 
tary of the navy during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. Begun in 1848 in his ninth year 
they give glimpses of a New England boy- 
hood and are continued through his active 
years down to 1902. Well edited. Appeared 
in the Atlantic. For large libraries. 
Werner, M. R. Barnum. 1923. 381p. 

illus. Harcourt $3.50. 921 

An entertaining biography of the first 
American who really believed that “it pays 
to advertise’. More emphasis is laid on 
his early years, the museum in New York, 
and his management of Tom Thumb and 
Jenny Lind than on the circus and we get a 
very clear portrait of the man himself. A 
good book for any library. 


Fiction 
Coolidge, Dane. Lost wagons. 


256p. Dutton $2. 

Story of mining operations in Death Val- 
ley. Tells how Tucker Edwards sold his mine 
for ten thousand to a promoter who imme- 
diately capitalized it for two million, and of 
the results. Told with more humor and 
less bombast than the majority of western 
novels. 

Curtin, Thomas. The tyranny of power. 
1923. 377p. Little $2. 

Story of a young man with a criminal 
record who makes an effort to live down his 
past and clear his name. Scenes are laid 
in the West Virginia coal fields. Will in- 
terest men. 

Friel, Arthur O. 
Harper $1.90. 

Thrilling adventure in the wilds of the 
Andes. The kind of story that must be fin- 
ished once it is started. Good book for 
boys and men. By the author of The Path- 
less Trail (Bulletin Oct. '22). 

Hill, Grace Livingston. The big blue sol- 
dier. 1923. 176p. Lippincott $1.25. 

An after-the-war love story which will 
please readers of light fiction. 

Kelland, Clarence B. Contraband. 1923. 
3802p. Harper $2. 

Story of lively plot interest that will hold 
attention in spite of crudity in style and 
character drawing. A young girl of twenty- 
two who inherits a run-down newspaper in 
@ small town finds herself mixed up in a 
plot involving whisky running and murder. 
Mitchell, Ruth C. Corduroy. 1923. 294p. 

Appleton $2. 

A pleasing if not very exciting western 
tale, built around the meeting of east and 
west. Scenes are laid on a California ranch 
and in the mountains. 


1923. 


Tiger river. 1923. 352p. 
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Miln, Louise J. Mr. and Mrs. Sén. 1923. 


825p. Stokes $2. 

Story of an English girl and a young 
Chinese diplomat who meet in Washington, 
fall in love and marry, and of their after 
life in China and England. Shows that, 
while the marriage was not unhappy, it de- 
manded its price, a price which in this 
case fell more heavily on the husband. An 
interesting contrast to My Chinese Marriage 
(Bulletin May '22). 


Schock, Georg. The house of Yost. 1923. 
310p. Boni $2. 

A story of a Pennsylvania-German com- 
munity centering around the figures of a 
domineering mother, her son and the girl 
her son marries. The clash of wills creates 
a tense situation, unrelieved by any touches 
of humor. A novel of real power. Not writ- 
ten in dialect. 


Simon, Robert A. “Our little girl.” 1928. 
3828p. Boni $2. 

“Our little girl’ is the petted darling 
looked on by her family as a musical genius. 
Written in the modern satiric manner and 
shows up the press agent methods by means 
of which fame may be attained. The char- 
acter of the mother is particularly well done. 


Train, Arthur. His children’s children. 
1923. 391p. Scribner $2. 

A story of the third generation, the grand- 
children of old Peter Kayne, known in his 
day as “the pirate.” A story of New York 
society tuday. Contains food for thought, 
but moves rapidly and should be popular. 


Mystery Stories 


Christie, Agatha. The murder on the 
links. 1923. 298p. Dodd $1.75. 
Another unusual mystery story by the 
author of The Secret Adversary, (Bulletin 
Nov. ’22). Scenes are laid in France and 
the outcome of the complicated plot is un- 
foreseen. 


Gartland, Hannah. The Globe Hollow 
Mystery. 1923. 294p. Dodd $1.75. 
Mystery story built around the disap- 
pearance of a wealthy and eccentric old 
man. A fairly successful story of its kind. 
Green, Anna K. The step on the stair. 

1923. 380p. Dodd $2. 

Mystery story of somewhat complex and 
involved plot. Rather slow moving but worth 
reading. 

Lincoln, Natalie Sumner. The Meredith 
mystery. 1923. 280p. Appleton 1.75. 


Mystery story to which a touch of orig- 
inality is added by the fact that the amateur 
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detective is blind. Scenes laid in Wash- 
ington, 
Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The seven 
conundrums. 1923. 277p. Little $2. 
Clever short stories of mystery and ad- 
venture, centering about the same group of 


characters. Entertaining for those who 
like his novels. 
Philpotts, Eden. The red Redmaynes. 


1922. 3877p. Macmillan $2. 

A mystery story which is as mysterious 
as heart could desire. A noted Scotland 
Yard detective goes to Dartmoor on a fish- 
ing trip and there finds himself called on 
to solve a problem in which a beautiful 
young woman is involved. The problem 
takes him to the Italian lakes and the solu- 
tion is unexpected. 

See Booklist 19:190 Mar. '23. 


Rohmer, Sax. Tales of Chinatown. 1922. 
3876p. Doubleday $1.75. 
Tales of oriental mystery in the author’s 
characteristic vein. Reprinted from the Red 
Book, Colliers and other magazines. 


Stringer, Arthur. The city of peril. 
3817p. Knopf $2. 

Mystery story of movie-like plot with 
scenes laid in New York. May be added if 
the library is in need of new thrillers, but 
is not essential. 


1923. 


Short Stories 


Dawson, W. J. & Coningsby, W. Great 
short stories. new ed. 342p. Har- 
per $2.50. 808.3 

Reissue of a work published in 1910 in 
two volumes. A good book for those look- 
ing for a collection of representative stories 
from Defoe to O. Henry. 


Johnston, Sir Harry. Little life stories. 
1928. 215p. Macmillan $2 

Twenty-one short stories, some of which 
read as though they might have been jotted 
down as ideas for novels. Interesting, al- 
though not of first importance. By the author 
of The Gay-Dombeys, etc., and will please 
those who enjoy the author’s man-of-the- 
world viewpoint. 


Marshall, Archibald. The Clinton twins. 
1923. 296p. Dodd $2. 

Short stories, opening with a group of 
four centering about Joan and Nancy, the 
irrepressible twins whose acquaintance we 
have made in other novels by the author. 
The other stories are well written and make 
pleasant reading. For those who like his 
novels. 
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Children’s Books 


Five plays and five 
pantomimes. 1922. 128p. _illus. 


Penn $1.50. 792 
These plays and pantomimes are simple 
and spirited. Two Christmas plays and a 
Christmas pantomime will be particularly 
welcome. Several of the pieces call for 
large groups of children, which adds to the 
book’s value for school and Sunday school use. 


Bell, Lady, & Richmond, Mrs. H. The cat 
and fiddle book. 1922. 47p. lLong- 
man’s 80c. 792 

Delightful dramatizations of Mother Goose 
rhymes with music. Suitable for performance 
by young children. 

See Booklist 19:191 Mar. '23. 


Bowen, William. Solario the tailor. 1923. 
232p. illus. Macmillan $2. 

The tales Solario tells to the assembled 
court are filled with imagination and sus- 
pense. Will have a greater appeal to the 
average child than The Old Tobacco Shop 
because the humor is less subtle. Attrac- 
tive illustrations. 

See Booklist 19:90 Dec. ’22. 


Wonder tales from 
illus. Little $2. 
398 
These stories savor of oriental folk lore, 
although they have been changed and adapted 
freely to suit occidental ethics and taste. 
The type is large and the style so simple 
that a fourth grade child could enjoy the 
book. 
See Booklist 19:163 Feb. ’23. 


Baldwin, Sidney. 


Jewett, Eleanore M. 
Tibet. 1922. 183p. 


Housman, Lawrence. Moonshine and 
clover. 1922. 220p. illus. Harcourt 
$2. 


Selection of charming fairy tales for chil- 
dren and adults reprinted from editions ap- 
pearing between 1894 and 1904 now out of 
print. These stories have the qualities of 
traditional folk tales enhanced by Mr. Hous- 
man’s imaginative power. They are a real 
contribution to the children’s shelves even 
though the gruesome element in a few 
stories may disturb the sensitive child. The 
illustrations are designed by the author and 
engraved by his sister Clemence. 


For older boys and girls 


Bolton, Sarah K. Lives of girls who be- 
came famous, rev. ed. 1923. 326p. 
illus. Crowell $2. 920 

A new edition adding the life stories of 

Jenny Lind, Jane Addams, Alice Freeman 


May, 1923] 


Palmer, Clara Barton, Frances E. Willard, 
Helen Keller, Anna Howard Shaw, Eliza- 
beth Blackwell and Susan B. Anthony. 
Collins, A. F. Wonders of chemistry. 
1922. 294p. illus. Crowell $1.60. 540 

Another book of miracles. Easily read 
paragraphs on the chemistry of substances, 
ranging all the way from air and indigo 
to T N T and artificial diamonds. Full of 
revelations for the lay reader, both juvenile 
and adult. 

See Booklist 19:192 Mar. '23. 


Eaton, W. P. Boy Scouts at Crater lake. 
1922. 292p. Wilde $1.75. 

Readable story in Boy Scout vernacular 
of a camping trip in Crater Lake National 
Park. The adventures are real and suffi- 
ciently thrilling to make the reader feel 
hot or cold with the Scouts. Much informa- 
tion on amateur mountain climbing. 


Green, Fitzhugh. The mystery of the 
Erik. 1923. 288p. Appleton $1.75. 

A good story of adventure and mystery in 
the frozen north. Will appeal to older boys. 


Heyliger, William. Dan’s tomorrow. 
1922. 256p. Appleton $1.75. 

This story of Dan, a capitalist’s son, and 
Tony, a laborer’s son, is much like the 
author’s High Benton, Worker, and will serve 
the same purpose in the library. 
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Peter Cotterell’s 
illus. Lippin- 


Holland, Rupert S. 
treasure. 1922. 310p. 
cott $1.75. 

A lively, well-written island-mystery for 
older boys and girls in which much emphasis 
is placed on the wholesome adventures of 
camp life in the open. 


Edwin. 
1922. 


Famous leaders of 
344p. Page $2. 
920 
A volume of character sketches emphasiz- 
ing devotion to ideals, Garrison, Lincoln, 
Lee, Sumner, Leland Stanford, Phillips 
Brooks, Woodrow Wilson, Roesevelt, Bryan, 
Harding, Judge Lindsay and Calvin Coolidge 
are among the men included, 
See Booklist 19:227 Apr. 23. 


White, S. E. Daniel Boone, wilderness 
scout. 1922. 308p. Doubleday $1.75. 
Daniel Boone’s story told for Boy Scouts. 
The biographical interest is interrupted by 
many incidents of early Kentucky and West 
Virginia history and of the Indian warfare 
of the revolution which are copied into the 
narrative from primary sources in an at- 
tempt to give background. Style frequently 
“written down”. Nevertheless the story of 
the backwoodsman told by a woodsman is 
more vivid than the other biographies of 
Boone written for boys. 


Wildman, 
character. 





SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE 
Madison, July 16-28 


Mornings: Instructional courses and lectures. 


Afternoons: Round table meetings and discussion groups. 


Evenings: Special speakers. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. 





as 


